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Nation Studies 
School Decree 


High Court’s Anti-Segregation 
Ruling Creates Long-Range 
Job in Many States 


HE recent decision against race 

segregation in our schools will un- 
doubtedly be recorded as one of the 
most important ever made by the 
United States Supreme Court. It was 
a major event in the long controversy 
over the Negro’s place in American 
society. One way or another, it will 
bring drastic changes to the school 
systems in more than a third of our 
states. 

As an incidental result of this de- 
cision, the names of several young 
people are to receive permanent places 
in American history. Some of these 
youths are now teen-agers, attending 
high school. For instance, there is 
Spottswood Bolling, a 15-year-old Ne- 
gro boy who lives in Washington, 
DG. 

A few years ago, his mother tried 
to enter him in a school that was 
attended solely by white pupils. He 
was automatically refused admission 
because of his race, and the matter 
was taken to court. People who op- 
posed school segregation—the require- 
ment of separate schools for whites 
and Negroes—planned to make an all- 
out fight on his case. Meanwhile, sim- 
ilar cases were being brought up in 
other states—Kansas, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Delaware. 

In this situation, a common type 
of legal procedure was being followed. 
Very frequently, when some impor- 
tant issue requires a judicial decision, 
test cases are brought forward and 
carried to the highest possible court. 
Perhaps only a few persons are offi- 
cially named in these lawsuits; but 
the court decision—once it is an- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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BURMA AND THAILAND are keeping close watch on the jungle warfare in neighboring Indochina. 


UNITED PRESS 
Like other nations 


in Southeast Asia, these two lands are wondering what country the communists are planning to try to take over next. 





Reds Covet Thailand and Burma 


If Indochina Falls under Control of Communists, Two Countries 
Bordering Her on West May Be Next Target for 


F the communists succeed in tak- 

ing over Indochina, where will they 
next center their attention? Will they 
try to seize the rest of Southeast 
Asia? If so, how will the free lands 
bordering Indochina react to the com- 
munist threat? 

These are some of the questions 
raised by recent events in the Far 
East. No one concedes, of course, 
that the Reds will succeed in taking 
over all of Indochina. Yet the record 
is plain to see that the communists 
have been steadily expanding their 
area of control. It is clear that they 
hope to make all of that war-torn 
country a communist land. 

It is equally obvious that this is 
not their only goal. They have long 
looked with envy on Southeast Asia 
with its millions of people and its 
rice, oil, tin, and rubber. Possession 
of the area would give Red China a 
tremendous boost in carrying out its 
big industrial program. It would add 
immeasurably to the strength of the 
communist war machine. 

Indochina is but one of the lands of 
Southeast Asia. Others include Thai- 
land, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
the Philippine Republic. The latter 
two are island nations, separated by 
great stretches of sea from strife-torn 
Indochina. Malaya, a British posses- 
sion, is also some distance from Indo- 
china and can, moreover, count on 
the mother country for defense. 

Thailand and Burma are much more 
exposed to the communist threat. Each 
is a small, independent nation close 


to Indochina. If that country should 
fall completely into the hands of the 
Reds, Thailand and Burma would 
probably be next to feel communist 
pressure. Thus, it is pertinent to 
know something about these lands, to 
size up their chances of resisting the 
Reds, and to see what weaknesses the 
communists might try to exploit. 

Thailand. This country, long known 
as Siam, lies directly west of Indo- 
china. It is a picturesque land, noted 
for its elephants and highly decorated 
temples. In an area about the size 
of Utah and Nevada combined live 
close to 19 million people. Thailand 
is not considered a crowded country, 
though. It has far fewer people per 
square mile than India, China, Japan, 
and the Philippines. 

Thailand’s democratic government is 
something like that of Britain—a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The ruler is 
26-year-old King Rama IX. The man 
on whom the day-to-day responsibil- 
ity for running the government falls 
is Prime Minister Pibul Songgram. 

Pibul’s career sheds a good deal 
of light on the casual conduct of politi- 
cal affairs in Thailand. During World 
War II, when the Japanese overran 
the nation, Pibul cooperated with 
the invaders as Prime Minister. When 
the war ended, he was ousted, but in 
1947 he seized power in one of the 
bloodless uprisings that are not at all 
uncommon in Thailand. He has been 
in power ever since. 

An adept politician, Pibul gets 
along as easily today with the United 


Asia’s Aggressors 


States as he did during World War II 
with the Japanese. He dislikes Red 
China intensely, and has steered his 
government along a course favorable 
to the western powers. Last month 
Thailand became the first country to 
accept a U. S. invitation to join in 
arranging for a united front against 
communist aggression. 

The government has taken strong 
action against native communists, so 
they are forced to carry on their activi- 
ties secretly. The average citizen has 
no interest in communism, and does 
not present a very likely target for 
the Red propagandists. Since Thai- 
land has always been independent, the 
communists can not capitalize on 
“colonialism” as they have done in 
Indochina. 

If the Reds decide at some future 
date to concentrate their full atten- 
tion on Thailand, it may be expected 
that they will make use of the Com- 
munist Free Thai movement to fur- 
ther their aims. Organized a year 
ago, this scheme is a flagrant device 
to extend Red control farther into 
Southeast Asia. 

What the plan would do is to unite 
a number of afeas in which the peo- 
ple have close blood ties. Included 
would be Thailand, the Indochinese 
State of Laos, a part of Burma, and 
a part of Yunnan Provinee in south- 
ern China. Whether the people of 


Thailand would “fall” for a scheme 

like this seems highly doubtful. None- 

theless, it could create dissension by 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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Thailand-Burma 


(Concluded from page 1) 


which the communists would profit. 

The Reds might also try to make 
use of the large number of Chinese 
living in Thailand. About 15 per 
cent of Thailand’s population is of 
Chinese descent. Throughout the lands 
of Southeast Asia, these ‘‘overseas 
Chinese,” as they are called, are plenti- 
ful. They control much of the com- 
mercial life in Thailand and are gen- 
erally better off than the rest of the 
population even though certain dis- 
criminations are practiced against 
them. 

Most of the “overseas Chinese” 
have relatives back in their native 
land, and they keep in touch with de- 
velopments there. Since the Reds now 
control China, it might be expected 
that the Chinese in Thailand would 
be a potential fifth column to help 
the communists in case of war. 

While that possibility is not ruled 
out, the fact is that over the past 
year the Chinese in Thailand have 
seemed to swing away from the com- 
munists in favor of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Nationalists. Thailand does 
not recognize Mao Tse-tung’s commu- 
nist government, and the Nationalists 
still run the Chinese legation in Bang- 
kok. While the Reds may try to make 
use of the Chinese in Thailand to 


“soften up” the country for commu- 





or 
FOA PHOTO 
ELEPHANTS are sturdy work animals 
in the lands of Southeast Asia. They 
are specially useful in the forests where 
there are heavy logs to be moved. 


nist penetration, there is no assurance 
at this time that they will receive 
the cooperation they seek. 

Living conditions in Thailand make 
the country less receptive to Red prop- 
aganda than were Indochina and parts 
of Korea. The pressures of hunger 
and overcrowding, on which the com- 
munists capitalize, are not serious in 
Thailand. By Asiatic living standards, 
the people of Thailand are well off. 
They have enough to eat, and land is 


still available for any farmer who 
really wants to secure it. 
Living standards are being im- 


proved, too, by help from the United 
States. Over the past few years, we 
have spent close to 25 million dollars 
in Thailand. Most of it has gone to 
improve education, agriculture, and 
health. We feel that if the Thai 
people can live comfortably, they will 
not be likely to succuntb to communist 
propaganda. 

Actually the great majority of the 
citizens of Thailand are not much 
interested in government one way or 
another. They are an easy-going peo- 
ple who care little about political hap- 
penings. Their utter lack of interest 
in national affairs could play into the 
hands of the communists. The latter 








might be able to fool the people into 
thinking they could better their lot 
under Red rule. On the other hand, 
so long as Thailand’s leaders are 
strongly anti-communist and_ rule 
wisely, it seems unlikely that commu- 
nism will ever gain much popular sup- 
port among the masses of the people. 

Thai leaders say today that their 
country would fight if the communists 
actually launched an attack on Thai- 
land. Since the army numbers only 
about 40,000 men—mostly infantry— 
it seems doubtful that they could sup- 
ply much opposition to a full-scale Red 
attack, especially if it were supported 
by Chinese troops. However, if Thai- 
land were a member of a Southeast 
Asia defense group, the communists 
might think twice before launching 
such an attack. That is undoubtedly 
the thought of Thai leaders when they 
so quickly agreed to talks about set- 
ting up an international defense or- 
ganization for Southeast Asia. 

Burma. About the size of Texas 
and 30 per cent larger than Thailand, 
this semi-tropical land lies directly 
west of northern Indochina. For about 
150 miles, it has a common border 
with the Indochinese state of Laos. 
Burma and Thailand adjoin for hun- 
dreds of miles. 

In foreign policy, Burma is follow- 
ing a more neutral course than Thai- 
land. Burma is a young nation—in- 
dependent only since 1948—and her 
leaders say they want to stay aloof 
from the struggle between the com- 
munist lands and the western nations. 
One indication of Burma’s independ- 
ence has been her refusal to accept 
U. S. aid since 1953. While her lead- 
ers were grateful for the aid we gave 
Burma, they felt that continued ac- 
ceptance of help from us might get 
them involved in a world conflict. 

The Burmese government recently 
made plain, though, how it feels about 
communism. At a meeting of South 
Asian countries in Ceylon earlier this 
month, Burma was one of the nations 
strongly supporting a resolution to 
condemn communism as a threat to 
peace and stability in Southeast Asia. 

Prime Minister Nehru of India later 
persuaded the conference to broaden 
the resolution to condemn “anti-com- 
munist and other agencies” along with 
the Reds. His action did not, how- 
ever, obscure the fact that the leaders 
of Burma feel that communism is the 
major threat in their part of the world. 

Actually Burma’s forthright stand 
at the Ceylon meeting was no great 
surprise to those who know the coun- 


GALLOWAY 


BOTH BURMA and Thailand have highly decorated temples ond other buildings 


try well. It is true that Burma has 
followed the lead of neutral India 
quite closely in foreign affairs. It is 
equally true, though, that Burma is 
no puppet of India and has, moreover, 
had occasion to learn a great deal 
about communist tactics and objec- 
tives during the six years of its ex- 
istence as an independent country. 

As recently as three or four years 
ago, many western observers felt that 
the communists would succeed in over- 
throwing the Burmese government. 
After years of British rule, the Bur- 
mese seemed incapable of dealing with 
the troubles that confronted them. 

Communists were plentiful and were 
stirring up widespread trouble. The 
Karens, a minority group, were de- 
manding a bigger voice in running 
the country. A large band of Chinese 
Nationalist soldiers, driven out of 
China by the communists, crossed into 
Burma and settled down near the bor- 
der. So dismal was the picture that 
at one time the Burmese government 
controlled only the capital city of 
Rangoon, and was making plans to go 
underground. 

But the Burmese made a remarkable 
comeback. Under the leadership of 
Prime Minister U Nu, an army was 
recruited and trained. About 40 per 
cent of the new government’s revenues 


went to national defense. By 1952 
the new army had stopped the com- 
munists. The Karen threat subsided, 
and the Chinese soldiers were finally 
flown to Formosa. Today U Nu and 
his followers are firmly in the saddle. 

The tough battle that the govern- 
ment has fought has given the Bur- 
mese leaders a clear idea of what hap- 
pens when the communists try to gain 
power. This knowledge would appear 
to be an effective barrier to. a revival 
of communism in Burma. 

There are other reasons why Burma 
is unlikely to turn communist. As we 
have already noted, her government 
is completely independent. In fact, 
unlike India and Ceylon, Burma is not 
even a member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations, the organization to which 
many former British possessions be- 
long. Therefore, the communists can- 
not possibly exploit the issue of “west- 


ern imperialism” as they have done 


in Indochina. 

The relative abundance of food and 
land in Burma also hurts the chances 
of the Reds. Communism thrives on 
misery, but Burma is one of the few 
underpopulated lands in the Orient. 
Her fertile soil can produce more than 
enough food to feed her 19 million 
people. 

If the communists should center 
their attention on Burma, it does not 
appear they would get much popular 
support. Moreover, Burma’s army 
would be likely to resist an invasion. 
Judged by its effective action against 
native communists, the army might 
put up more than token resistance. 
Even if the Reds with their over- 
whelming manpower overran Burma, 
they might have trouble holding it. 
In World War II, the Japanese were 
harrassed constantly by the Burma 
underground army. 

The United States would like to 
have Burma join with Thailand and 
other lands in a defense pact for 
Southeast Asia. This seems unlikely, 
however, in view of Burma’s aim to 
remain neutral in the world struggle. 
We can take consolation, though, in 
the fact that Burma’s leaders have 
no illusions about communism. The 
Burmese army has already taken up 
arms against the Reds at home, and 
will probably do so again if the occa- 
sion demands it. 
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INDOCHINA’S neighbors, Burma and Thailand, have been living next door to 
war for more than seven years, but so far they have not been drawn into it. 
Burma is about Texas’ size. Thailand’s area is about that of Utah and Nevada. 
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INDOCHINESE PEOPLE, like many of their neighbors in Southeast Asia, do not have the help of many machines as they 


go about their daily tasks. Men and animals get most of the work done. 


Here some Viet Namese men are building a road. 


Indochina=-A World Problem 


It Could Provide the Communists a Gateway to Other Asian Lands 


NDOCHINA is in its worst peril 

since World War II. As a result 
of communist gains this spring, the 
French and their native allies, who 
have been trying to keep the land 
free from Red control, face the most 
serious situation which has con- 
fronted them since fighting broke out 
more than seven years ago. 

The situation in Indochina also 
poses a serious problem for the United 
States and the rest of the free world. 
If the communists were to succeed in 
taking Indochina, it is possible that 
they would move on to other coun- 


tries in Southeast Asia. Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, and _ Indonesia 


might be next on the list. 

Should outside nations step in to 
help the French hold Indochina? 
Should the United States send sol- 
diers to fight the Indochinese Reds? 
What can we do to prevent the com- 
munists from seizing other lands in 
Southeast Asia? These questions are 
becoming increasingly important. 
Without doubt, they must be an- 
swered soon. 

It is, therefore, important for all 
of us to know more about Indochina. 
Let’s take a close look at the war-torn 
land in Southeast Asia. 

HOW WAR BEGAN. Discovered by 
the Portuguese in the 16th century, 
Indochina gradually eame_ under 
French influence, and finally became a 
French colony. During World War 
II, however, the Asiatic land was 
taken over by the Japanese. When 
the conflict ended, and the Japanese 
withdrew, the French found that con- 
ditions had changed in Indochina. The 
people wanted to govern themselves. 
Moreover, ‘the communists were seiz- 
ing on the widespread unrest to gain 
power. They posed as the champions 
of freedom and fanned resentment 
against the French. 

One of the communist leaders was 
Ho Chi Minh—a native of Indochina 
who had been trained in Moscow. In 
1945, Ho set up the republic of Viet 
Nam in northeastern Indochina, and 


declared it to be an independent state. 

France agreed to recognize the new 
republic. But Ho Chi Minh wanted 
more land added to Viet Nam and he 
mide certain other demands to which 
the French would not agree. Late in 
1946, Ho led a rebellion against the 
French which touched off the present 
struggle. 

In 1949, the French yielded to the 
desires of the Indochinese people for 
more say in their government. France 
agreed that Viet Nam should be an 
independent state with Bao Dai— 
an Indochinese who was educated in 
France—as Chief of State. The French 
also gave freedom to two other states 
in Indochina—Laos and Cambodia. 
Both Laos and Cambodia are ruled 
by kings. 

All three of the states were given 
a good deal of authority over their in- 
ternal affairs, but many of the Indo- 
chinese were not satisfied. They de- 
manded real independence such as 
India and Burma received from Brit- 
ain after World War II. The French 
were reluctant to go any further, 
though. They feared that they would 
be forced out of Indochina altogether. 
If that happened, they felt they would 
suffer financially, and their status as 
a world power would decline. 

The way the French held back made 
many Indochinese unwilling to plunge 
into the anti-communist fight with en- 
thusiasm. But other Indochinese, 
ever’ without full independence, re- 
mained loyal to France and are help- 
ing to carry on the war. 

THE WAR ITSELF. For a long time 
the conflict in Indochina was a hit-and- 
run war. It was seldom that the com- 
munists could be pinned down. In the 
last year, however, there has been 
less guerrilla warfare and more full- 
scale fighting. 

The French and their native allies 
have more than 350,000 troops. They 
also have a fair-sized navy and about 
500 planes. Much of their equipment 
is supplied by the U. S. The commu- 
nist force is estimated to be around 


400,000, though some of the soldiers 
are only part-time fighters. A big 
share of their equipment comes from 
Russia and China. 

Most of the fighting has been con- 
fined to the large coastal state of Viet 
Nam. The French now hold the re- 
gion around the important city of 
Hanoi as well as a large area in south- 
ern Indochina. But the communists 
hold the interior. In fact, the Reds 
either control or harass most of Viet 
Nam. 

THE LAND. Indochina is a sprawl- 
ing land. The three states cover an 
area about the size of Texas, and the 
coastline of Indochina—if placed on 
the United States—would run from 
Maine to Georgia. 

More than half of Indochina is 
mountainous. Along the coast are hot, 
rainy tropics. Some inland regions, 
on the other hand, are practically des- 
erts. Indochina has only two seasons 
—rainy and dry. , 

Viet Nam is the largest and richest 
of the three states which make up 
Indochina. Slightly larger than New 
Mexico, it has 23 million people. Viet 
Nam is more modern than the other 
two states, with good roads, cities, 
and irrigation systems. 

Viet Nam is a great rice-producing 
nation. It also has rich mines and 
most of Indochina’s factories. 

Laos is a wild, mountainous region 
somewhat smaller than Oregon. About 
one million people live there, includ- 
ing several primitive tribes. The na- 
tion is rich in minerals and lumber 
which have hardly been tapped. 

Many of the people in Laos are lum- 
berjacks. They cut teakwood logs 
and float them down the Mekong River 
to Saigon where they can be shipped 
to other lands. 

Cambodia, the smallest of the Indo- 
chinese nations, has nearly four mil- 
lion people. It is sometimes called 
the Land of Temples. Huge, carved 
stone temples and fountains date back 
to the ninth century when the Cam- 
bodians were rich and powerful. 





Cambodia grows rice. ‘Its farms are 
small and many of its people live in 
flimsy bamboo huts. Fishing and cat- 
tle raising are carried on in Cam- 
bodia, too. 

PEOPLE. Because Indochina has 
been exposed to invasions from many 
sides, its people are varied. The An- 
namese, dark-skinned descendants of 
an ancient Chinese tribe, make up 
about four fifths of the population. 
Other racial strains that trace their 
ancestry to tribes from neighboring 
lands make up most of the rest of the 
population. 

In the big cities, people dress in 
western-style clothing, but on the 
farms both men and women wear 
baggy trousers and loose-fitting shirts. 
Their hats are shaped like umbrellas 
to protect them from the hot sun. 

Education is provided by both pub- 
lic and private schools and there are a 
few excellent institutions of college 
rank. But most of the Indochinese 
get little schooling and often cannot 
read or write. There aren’t nearly 
enough schools to meet the needs of 
the population. 

FARMS, MINES, AND FACTORIES. 
Millions of Indochinese spend the 
greater part of their lives in, or 
around, the rice paddies. It is hard 
work, struggling with a primitive plow 
drawn by a slow-moving water buffalo 
or transplanting rice seedlings. The 
farmers live in small, thatched huts 
near the fields. The average income 
per person is less than $50 a year. 

Rice is Indochina’s most important 
crop. Rice fields fill 80 per cent of 
the cultivated land. Normally, Indo- 
china is the second or third biggest 
rice-selling land in the world. 

Other important crops are coffee, 
cotton, sugar, tea, peanuts, and rub- 
ber. Most rubber plantations are still 
under French control. 

Next to farming, mining is the big- 
gest business in Indochina. Most of 
the mines are in the mountains in the 
northern part of the peninsula. Tin, 
coal, gold, tungsten, lead, and manga- 
nese are taken from the ground. Much 
more is waiting to be dug. 

Indochinese factories make silk and 
cotton cloth, glass, cement, matches, 
and paper. Indochina also has fine 
fisheries and rich forests. From her 
woodlands come ebony, mahogany, cin- 
namon, and teakwood. 
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MAP FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 
AS THIS MAP shows, the communists 
in Indochina hold many parts of Viet 
Nam tight in their grasp 
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Hearings—On or Off? 


After a seven-day recess, the Army- 
McCarthy-Cohn hearings were re- 
sumed last week. Some issues in- 
volved in this controversy, as we all 
know by this time, are (1) Army 
charges that Roy Cohn and other mem- 
bers of Senator McCarthy’s committee 
used threats against the Army in ef- 
forts to win special treatment for Pri- 
vate G. David Schine, a friend of 
Cohn and former investigator for the 
Senate group; and (2) McCarthy 
charges that the Army used Private 
Schine as a “hostage” in an effort to 
put a halt to the committee’s investi- 
gation of that branch of the service. 

A dispute between the Senate com- 





WIDE WORLD 
SHE’S TOPS. That’s what the National 
Honor Society said when it named 
Gwynneth Gibson from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, “brightest high school senior in 
the U. S.” 


mittee conducting the hearings and 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment caused the recent one-week re- 
cess in the probe. This Senate-White 
House squabble is still being debated. 

The new issue arose after Army 
counsel John Adams, while giving his 
side of the story in the dispute with 
the McCarthy group, told of a top- 
level meeting with certain administra- 
tion leaders last January 21. At- 
tended by Mr. Adams, Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, and some White 
House officials, the parley dealt with 
the Army-McCarthy differences. 

Senator McCarthy and other law- 
makers demanded to know the details 
of the January meeting. At that 
point, the White House stepped in and 
ordered Adams not to reveal any. ad- 
ditional information on the get-to- 
gether. 

President Eisenhower reminded the 
Senate group of his willingness to co- 
operate with Congress in every way 
possible. He added, however, that no 
branch of the government should en- 
croach on the activities of the others. 
Ever since our Constitution was 
adopted, the Chief Executive pointed 
out, Presidents have taken the posi- 
tion that they have the right and the 
duty to keep certain information 
secret if it is in the public interest 
to do so, 

The White House cited these and 
other examples of our history to back 
up its position: 

Our first President, George Wash- 
ington, refused to give a congressional 
committee certain diplomatic docu- 
ments. He felt that making them 


public would have a bad effect on our 
foreign relations. 

Andrew Jackson once rejected a 
Senate request for a report of a dis- 
cussion he had with his Cabinet of- 
ficers. Jackson remarked that he 
knew of no Constitutional authority 
for the Senate demand. 

Theodore Roosevelt ordered his at- 
torney general not to answer certain 
Senate questions about anti-trust pro- 
ceedings. He held that his Cabinet 
officers were subject “to no other di- 
rection” than that of the President in 
carrying out their duties. The Senate 
did not force the issue. - 

Senator McCarthy and his support- 
ers argue that the Presidential order 
for silence on the January meeting 
puts an “Tron Curtain” around certain 
data involved in the Army-McCarthy- 
Cohn dispute. Unless this informa- 
tion is made public, it is held, the 
controversy cannot be decided fairly. 

Other Americans agree with the 
view expressed by the President on 
this matter. In addition, they point 
out that McCarthy himself refused to 
tell who gave him classified FBI in- 
formation which he introduced as evi- 
dence against the Army earlier in the 
hearings. 

Last week, meanwhile, it was not 
known how much longer the hearings 
would go on. Continued efforts were 
being made to end the probe. Also, 
there was some question as to what 
Senator McCarthy would do in view 
of the White House position on the 
January meeting. 


Progress Report 


Europe is finding that its experi- 
ment in economic cooperation—the 
Coal and Steel Community (CSC)— 
is paying off. Under this plan, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg have re- 
moved all tariffs on steel and coal 
traded among themselves and are co- 
operating in strengthening these two 
important industries. 

Officials of the six nations list these 
and other accomplishments of CSC 
since it went into operation less than 
two years ago: 

1. Almost a fourth more coal and 
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steel is now bought and sold by the 
six countries than was traded before 
the plan was adopted. 

2. Steel prices have dropped by as 
much as 12 per cent below the old price 
for this product. 

3. A good start has been made by 
the CSC members in building homes 
for workers who have been poorly 
housed ever since World War II. 


Trade with Reds 


For more than a year, Russia and 
her satellites have been making a de- 
termined bid for trade with the free 
nations. Has the Soviet campaign for 
a greater exchange of goods across 
the Iron Curtain met with success? 

That question is answered in a re- 
cent trade summary issued by the For- 
eign Operations Administration—a 
government agency, headed by Harold 
Stassen, which supervises our over- 
seas aid programs and keeps a record 
of trade between our allies and com- 
munist-dominated lands. The FOA re- 
port gives the following information 
on Iron Curtain trade in 1953: 

The free nations sold fewer goods 
to communist-ruled lands in 1953 than 
they did in the previous year. Total 


Iron Curtain trade amounted to less 
than 214 billion dollars last year, as 
compared with about 21% billion dol- 
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UNITED STATES Secretary of State Dulles, in radio talks and other reports, 
is revealing our government’s concern about the war in Indochina 








UP AND BURMESE EMBASSY 
TWO IMPORTANT leaders of Southeast Asia are King Rama IX of Thailand 
(left) and Prime Minister U Nu of Burma (see story) 


lars in 1952. A few countries friendly 
to us, such as West Germany and Ja- 
pan, increased their exports to Red 
China by substantial amounts last 
year. Others sold fewer goods to the 
Chinese and to the Russians. 

Most goods sent to the communists 
consisted of food. Some cargo ships 
were also sold to Russia. Meanwhile, 
the Soviets exported important metals, 
including chrome and molybdenum 
(used in hardening steel) to us and 
to our allies. Oil and gold were other 
items offered to non-communist na- 
tions by the Russians. 

Most western countries stuck to 
agreements not to send any of a long 
list of strategic materials—items 
which we and our allies feel would 
increase the military strength of the 
communist lands—to the Reds. As far 
as we know, only $98 worth of such 
goods were sold to Red China by our 
friends last year. 


What Americans Think 


Within recent months, as we know, 
the French-supported forces in Indo- 
china have been reeling under blows 
of communist rebels. Should we send 
troops to help out the beleaguered 
French forces? Or should we provide 
air and naval assistance, but no 
troops, in an effort to halt the on- 
ward march of communism in Indo- 
china? 

Dr. George Gallup and his public 
opinion researchers recently asked a 
cross-section of Americans how they 
feel about these issues. Here are the 
results of the sample poll: 

About 2 out of every 10 persons 
questioned said we should send troops 
to help the French in Indochina; 
nearly 7 out of 10 opposed the idea; 
and others were undecided. More than 
a third of the Americans interviewed 
by Gallup researchers came out for 
U. S. naval and air assistance to the 
French; half of them were opposed to 
such a plan; and others haven’t yet 
made up their minds on the problem. 


Men in the News 


Two leaders of southeast Asia now 
in the news are Burma’s Premier U Nu 
and Thailand’s King Rama IX. 

Premier U Nu heads a nation which 
has been trying to stay neutral in 
the global struggle between the west- 
ern democracies and communism. 
Nevertheless, the Burmese leader has 
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taken steps to crush the Reds within 
his own country, and he supports some 
of our moves to halt the onward march 
of communism in Asia (see page 1 
story). 

U Nu, who once had the title of 
“thakin,” or lord, became interested 
in politics early in life. As a univer- 
sity student, he led independence dem- 
onstrations against the British who 
once ruled his country. He was jailed 
for his activities. Later, during World 
War II, he became an official in the 
Japanese puppet government set up in 
Burma after Japan overran that coun- 
try. He became Burma’s chief when 
his land won its independence from 
Britain in January 1948. He is 47 
years old. 

Burma’s 26-year-old King Rama IX 
was educated in Switzerland and has 
always admired the way of life found 
in western nations. Though he has a 
great deal of influence over his people, 
he does not have wide governing pow- 
ers. The day-to-day duties of running 
the government are in the hands of 
Thailand’s Prime Minister Luang 
Pibul Songgram. 

King Rama ascended the throne in 
1946, but was not formally crowned 
until May 1950. Internal strife de- 
layed the coronation. 

Thailand’s monarch has a great in- 
terest in music, particularly American 
jazz, and has composed popular songs 
and dance tunes. At least one of his 
tunes—“Blue Night’—was played in 
a musical show on the American 
stage. 


Battle Against Huks 


The Philippine Republic, under the 
leadership of President Ramon Mag- 
saysay, is winning new victories in 
its long struggle against the Huks— 
communist rebels who have plagued 
the island nation since World War II. 
Earlier this month, Luis Taruc, one 
of the top Huk leaders, was forced 
into giving himself up to government 
authorities. Numerous other rebels 
have also quit communism within re- 
cent months. 

President Magsaysay won national 


The sign reads “A Friendly Gesture from the Russians. 


goes BOOM.” 
Germany by a Red agent. 
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LEARNING TRAFFIC rules is fun for first graders in a North Kansas City, 


Missouri, school. 


The small cars operate on pedal power, but the traffic signs 


anc other equipment work just like the controls on city streets. 


fame for his effective fight against 
the Huks when he served as defense 
minister under former President El- 
pidio Quirino. The new chief execu- 
tive has continued this fight since be- 
coming president late last year. His 
troops have captured many rebel 
leaders, and have induced others to 
surrender. 

Magsaysay combines firmness with 
generosity in his campaign against 
the Huks. For fanatical Reds, he 
shows no pity. For poor farmers 
who had entered the Huk movement 
in the hope of bettering their lot, 
he shows leniency. He offers them 


good treatment and land of their 
own, 
All told, some three quarters of 


the Philippines’ 21 million people eke 
a livelihood from the soil. Many of 
them work on small parcels of land 
which belong to large landowners. 
Few of the farmers earn enough 
money to support their own families. 
They grow rice, sugar cane, and other 
crops. 

President Magsaysay is now striv- 
ing to do something about the plight 
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The gun was to be used against an anti-communist 


leader but the communist who was to commit the murder turned himself over 


to the allies. 


Now the story is being turned against the communists in France 


by means of billboard posters such as this one. 


of his country’s farmers, thus dis- 
couraging them from joining the Huk 
movement. 


Diplomatic Couriers 


In more than 110 United States dip- 
lomatic missions around the globe, spe- 
cial messengers are on the job. They 
carry secret diplomatic information 
between our representatives stationed 
in most world capitals. 

The couriers travel from place to 
place by plane, auto, jeep, and, in some 
cases, by oxcart. One of the most diffi- 
cult routes traveled by the diplomatic 
messengers is the 175-mile road over 
the Khyber Pass between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Because rains fre- 
quently wash out this road, it has often 
taken the courier several days to make 
the trip between the two Asiatic coun- 
tries. From now on, however, the 
Pakistan-Afghanistan trip will be 
made by plane. In other parts of the 
globe, the airplane is also taking the 
place of land travel. 

Uncle Sam’s courier service, which 
is supervised by the State Department, 
was set up in 1918. Until then, ship 
captains or American travelers were 
asked to deliver sealed envelopes, bear- 
ing secret diplomatic information, to 
our officials at home and abroad. Now 
this work is done by professional cour- 
iers who travel a total distance, every 
year, that is about equal to 20 round 
trips to the moon. 

These messengers, under interna- 
tional agreements, are free to go from 
one world capital to another without 
interference. Even the Soviets per- 
mit our couriers to cross the Iron Cur- 
tain without checking sealed messages, 
just as we allow the Russian messen- 
gers to visit their officials here. 


Sub on Display 


A submarine, captured from nazi 
Germany during World War II, is 
on its way to the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry. The vessel, 
named the U-505, will become a per- 
manent exhibit in Chicago as a me- 
morial to Americans who lost their 
lives at sea in the last global conflict. 

The U-505 was captured by the 
Guadalcanal and other American 
ships off the western coast of Africa 
in 1944. Hit by depth charges, the 
nazi sub was forced to surrender 


when it came to the surface. Ameri- 
can seamen quickly boarded the craft 
to prevent the Germans from sink- 
ing their stricken vessel. 

Capture of the U-505 was of great 
importance to us because it provided 
information on a new torpedo then 
used by the nazis, and it gave us the 
secret of the German wartime code. 
After this code became known to us, 
we were able to keep track of the 
movements of nazi subs. Compara- 
tively few Allied ships were sunk by 
German submarines after that time. 


Here and There 


Mexico is looking forward to a 
bumper wheat harvest. The Mexican 
government estimates that its farm- 
ers will harvest about 800,000 tons 
of the grain this year, or about twice 
as much as in 1953. 

Japan’s Premier Shigeru Yoshida 
is scheduled to start on a world tour 
early next month. His first stop will 
be the United States. The Japanese 
leader is expected to seek ways to 
bolster trade between his country and 
the western nations. 

The Commerce Department, a gov- 
ernment agency which keeps tabs on 
business activities, says our factories 
produced fewer goods in the first 
three months of this year than they 
turned out in the same period of 1953. 
The federal agency adds, however, 
that business in most sections of the 
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carries Repre- 
sentative Kenneth Roberts around on 
his duties while he’s getting well from 
a bullet wound he received in the House 
of Representatives last spring 
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country is picking up, and that many 
factories are already hiring addi- 
tional workers. 

Guatemala, a Central American 
land where communism has gained 
influence, is buying arms from Red 
Poland. Our government is deeply 
concerned over this issue. We fear 
that the Reds in Guatemala might 
try to use force to spread their be- 
liefs throughout Central America. 

Ireland is expected to get a new 
chief next Wednesday, June 2. Un- 
less there are last-minute changes in 
present plans, John Costello will take 
over the reigns of government from 
Prime Minister Eamon de Valera at 
that time. 

Actually, Costello’s party won fewer 
votes in this month’s elections than 
did De Valera’s group. However, sev- 
eral other parties agreed to support 
the prime minister-designate in form- 
ing a government. This “coalition” 
group is similar to the one headed by 
Costello from 1948 to 1951. 
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School Decision 


(Concluded from page 1) 


nounced—generally applies to all 
other people in a similar situation. 
Thus, it was understood that the 
U. S. Supreme Court’s ruling on 
Spottswood Bolling and several other 


Washington youths would probably 
settle the segregation question for 


the entire D. C. school system. 

Two weeks ago today, the Supreme 
Court announced two decisions, both 
declaring that segregation violates the 
Constitution. One dealt with the 
states; the other—the case involving 
Spottswood Bolling—dealt with Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(The question is raised as to why 
there were two decisions instead of 
one. Answer: The state cases were 
judged on the basis of a Constitu- 
tional provision that does not apply 
to the District of Columbia. They de- 
the 14th Amendment, 
whereas the D. C. case rested on a 
provision of the 5th.) 

Spottswood Bolling was at school, 
just about ready to start home for 
the evening, when he heard of the 
Court’s rulings. He knew that if he 
went straight home he would probably 
find reporters and_ photographers 
waiting for him—so he stayed for a 
long time at school, playing softball. 

Meanwhile, the high court’s deci- 
sion on the case that carried his name 
was being reported by press and ra- 
dio throughout the world. Few Su- 
preme Court announcements had ever 
been awaited by the public with more 
interest than were these segregation 
rulings. 

In effect, the Court has forbidden 
our public school systems to use sepa- 
rate buildings or classrooms for 
whites and Negroes, or to make any 
other distinctions based on race or 
All young people of the same 
age and in the same district must be 
allowed to go to the same public 


pended on 


color. 


school. 
Nobody knows exactly how soon this 
decision will be put generally into ef- 
fect. The Supreme Court, realizing 
the tremendous problems involved, is 
allowing some months’ delay. Govern- 
ments of the states whose school sys- 
tems are affected have been asked to 
help the Court draw up its detailed 
orders on how the change-over is to 
be accomplished. Such orders won’t 
be issued until after the Court begins 
fall term, next October. 
where 


its new 
Some states, 
cially bitter 
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against 


espe- 
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THE HISTORIC ruling of the Supreme Court on school segregation was handed down in a unanimous opinion by the 


nine members of the court. 


schools for whites and Negroes, are 
trying to discover ways by which sep- 
arate schools might still be main- 
tained for the two races—despite the 
Court’s decision. A few have dis- 
cussed abolishing their public educa- 
tion systems entirely, and letting all 
schools be run.as private institutions. 
The idea is that private schools would 
not be affected by the anti-segregation 
ruling. To what extent any such plans 
will be carried out is still uncertain. 


Enormous Job 


Even in states where there is more 
willingness to go along with the 
Court’s ruling, the job of merging two 
school systems into one is enormous. 
Quite a lot of attention is bound to be 
focused on how this problem is ap- 
proached in Washington, D. C., our 
nation’s capital. D. C. officials think 
their schools may be unified by the 
time classes begin next fall, and be- 
fore the Supreme Court hands down 
further decrees on the subject. 

As to what the high court has al- 
ready done: Its decisions of May 17 
were based on Constitutional require- 
ments that all persons must receive 
equal treatment in the eyes of the 
government and the law. Negroes 
have long maintained that such pro- 
visions should forbid any laws de- 
signed to keep the different races 
apart in schools or elsewhere. 

The segregation question was 
brought to the Supreme Court in 1896, 
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states have permitted it in varying degrees. 


in connection with a case involving 
railway travel. At that time, the 
state of, Louisiana was accused of 
violating the Constitution by enforc- 
ing a law which required Negroes to 
ride in separate coaches from whites. 
The Supreme Court ruled that the 
separate coaches were permissible, so 
long as they were of equal quality. 

Thus was born the “separate but 
equal” doctrine, which also took root 
with respect to the schools. States 
could provide separate school systems 
for whites and Negroes, so long as 
these systems were of equal quality. 

At various times in past years, the 
Supreme Court has ordered the ad- 
mission of Negro students to certain 
state-operated white colleges and other 
institutions. In each case, however, 
the decision was based on findings 
that the Negroes would otherwise get 
inferior training. For instance, if a 
state didn’t provide a full-fledged Ne- 
gro law school, it had to admit Ne- 
groes to the law school at its state uni- 
versity for whites. 

The Negroes thought such conces- 
sions were completely inadequate. 
They attacked the ‘separate but 
equal” doctrine as a whole. 

“In some cases,” they argued, “even 
when the states claim to be providing 
equal facilities for all pupils, Negro 
schools still aren’t as good as those 
for the whites. Furthermore, segre- 
gation represents an effort to mark us 
as inferior to white people. It has 
a depressing, discouraging effect on 
the minds of Negro youth, and thus 
hampers their ability to learn. There- 
fore, it causes real inequality. It 
violates our Constitutional rights as 
Americans.” 

Defenders of segregation replied: 

“Negroes are entitled to schools 
that are just as good as those pro- 
vided for their white neighbors. But 
no race has a right to insist upon 
close association with another, unless 
the intermingling is acceptable to 
both groups. The use of separate 
school facilities—schoo] segregation— 
helps minimize racial tensions and 
friction, which are harmful to all 
groups concerned.” 

Here, then, was the question on 
which the Supreme Court was finally 
asked to make a direct decision: 


Even if the facilities and equipment 
for each race are equal, is racial seg- 
regation in the public schools unjust 


Chief Justice Earl Warren read the opinion which called segregation unconstitutional. 


to the minority group? In other 
words, does it deprive the Negroes 
of their guaranteed Constitutional 
rights? Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
speaking for a unanimous Court, said: 
“We believe that it does.” So the 
long-standing “separate but equal” 
rule was put aside, at least so far as 
public schools are concerned. 

Large sections of our country will 
be affected by the recent decision. 
Up to now, about a third of our states 
and the District of Columbia have 
required segregation in public schools. 
A few other states have permitted it 
to some extent. Generally speaking, 
the region involved is the Southeast. 
However, segregation was required in 
some states as far north as Delaware, 
and permitted in some areas as far 
west as the Rockies. 


Editorial Comment 

Practically every daily newspaper in 
the United States has commented edi- 
torially on the Court’s decision. Here 
are some representative statements: 

Fort Smith (Arkansas) Southwest 
American: “The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people in the states which 
now have segregated schools have 
hoped the Court would stick to its 
time-honored rule that separate but 
equal facilities are permitted under 
the Constitution. Many Negro 
people do not want mixed schools. 
. .. Extremists have forced the issue 
to a decision which inevitably will 
delay and possibly reverse the notable 
improvement in racial relations which 
has marked recent years.” 

New York Times: “This nation is 
often criticized for its treatment of 
racial minorities. ... There have been 
grounds for this criticism. Little by 
little, however, in the folk customs and 
in such decisions as the one rendered 
[May 17], we move toward a more 
perfect democracy. . . . The highest 
court in the land, the guardian of 
our national conscience, has reaffirmed 
its faith—and the undying American 
faith—in the equality of all men and 
all children before the law.” 

Winston-Salem (North Carolina) 
Journal: “The vitally important thing 
now is that the people of both races 
remain calm in the face of new prob- 
lems and opportunities which the de- 
cision presents. They must take time 
to reason things out around the con- 
ference table.” 
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Reaching Up 


By Walter E. Myer 














NUMBER of years ago a nation- 

ally known philosopher and 
teacher was talking to his students 
about some of the conditions which 
make for success in life. I was a mem- 
ber of the group and I found the pro- 
fessor’s discussion so interesting that 
I have remembered many of his ideas 
through all the years since. 

I still recall some of the things 
which the professor said about our 
university, which was then a fairly 
new college in the Middle West. He 
said it was one of the best in the coun- 
try and that it compared favorably 
with the eastern and European insti- 
tutions which he had attended in his 
younger days. 

“This college is as good as any I 
have known,” he said. “But it is 
young. It doesn’t have much tradi- 
tion behind it; it couldn’t have in the 
very nature of the case.” He then ex- 
plained his idea a little more fully. 

“The universities I knew as a young 
man,” he continued, “were already 
very old. Each had hundreds or thou- 
sands of graduates, and among those 
graduates some were famous as states- 
men, writers, or as leaders in other 
fields. As we looked at the pictures 
of these men on the walls, they became 
our ideals—or some of them did. We 
thought of them as the kind of men 
our college was producing. When we 
looked to the future and thought of 
our own success, we held in mind suc- 
cess as these leaders had known it. 

“To be successful meant to be suc- 
cessful in the sense that the great 
men among the graduates had been. 
We felt constantly prodded to keep go- 
ing until we could measure up to these 
men. Success less decisive than that 
seemed not enough. We were inspired 
by the tradition that had become a 
part of our college. 

“T miss that in our younger college 
here,” the professor continued. “The 
pictures on the walls do not remind 
us of famous men 
who have walked 
these halls and sat 
in our classrooms. 
We are inclined to 
be satisfied with 
the kind of success 
which we have 
known, which may 
not be success at 
its highest.” 

‘“‘How can we 
make up for this shortcoming?” some- 
one asked, and the professor replied: 
“You must look in many different 
places for your inspiration. If you 
cannot come to know really great men 
who have lived where you live and 
who have worked where you have 
worked, you may find greatness in 
other places. 

“For example, you may become ac- 
quainted with the great by reading 
about them. Sit down with a biog- 
raphy of a great man, and in a real 
sense you will be conversing with him. 
You will come to feel the power which 
lifted him above his fellows. When 
you are faced by the trying situations 
that arise in everyday life, try to sur- 
mount them with the same zeal shown 
by this great man in dealing with the 
obstacles that confronted him. As 
time goes on you will find yourself 
measuring your progress by his high 
standards.” 


Walter E. Myer 
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| Science in the News 








N ascent of 22 miles, world’s rec- 

s ord for balloons of its type, was 
set recently by a huge plastic balloon 
used by the Navy for studying the 
upper atmosphere. The balloon car- 
ried a cargo of scientific instruments 
in its flight of some 80 miles which 
took place near Minneapolis. 

The “Super Skyhook,” as the bal- 
loon is called, is made of transparent 
plastic film about half the thickness 
of « human hair. When inflated with 
helium, the balloon is 200 feet in 
diameter. ; 

The record flight lasted about 10 
hours and went one mile higher than 
the previous record. An automatic 
device installed in the balloon released 
the 50 pounds of instruments and 
ripped the balloon. 


* 


The world’s fastest ground vehicle 
—a 750-mile-an-hour rocket-propelled 
slec—is now being used by the Air 
Force to test and develop equipment 
which will enable crews to survive 
after bailing out from planes flying 
faster than the speed of sound. 

The supersonic sled moves on a spe- 
cial railroad track 3,500 feet long, lo- 
cated in the New Mexico desert. So 
far only dummies have been used in 
the sled, but the Air Force has asked 
for volunteers to ride in it after more 
has been learned from experiments 
with the dummies. 

The volunteers will travel faster 
than man has ever traveled before on 
the ground. They will be strapped in 
a chair on the sled and will be tossed 
head over heels 180 times a minute, 
exposing them to air blasts similar 
to those which the pilot of a plane 
would encounter if he were suddenly 
thrown from a plane moving at super- 
sonic speed. 

The test sled reaches its speed with 
the help of another vehicle and 12 
rockets. The extra vehicle pushes the 
rocket sled until the required speed 
is reached. Then the extra device 


slows down while the test sled coasts 
free. In order to slow the rocket sled 
from its tremendous speed, a special 
braking system is used. This is a 
trough which runs the full length of 
the railroad track. At the point where 
the sled is to slow down, small plastic 
dams are inserted to enclose water 
for braking the sled. 


* 


A new thermometer, which works on 
electronic principles, has been devel- 
oped. It can give a temperature 
reading in 5 to 7 seconds. Besides 
being speedy, it is more accurate and 
more easily read than the mercury 
type now in use. 

The instrument records tempera- 
tures by remote control. Its inventor 
says it should be useful in hospitals 
where it would be possible to have all 
beds in a ward wired so that patients 
could place a thermometer under their 
tongues and a nurse at a distant part 
of the ward could read their tempera- 
tures off a meter. 
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FIRST CHANGE in medical thermom- 
eters since 1867 comes in the form of 
this electronic device now being used 
by the Army Medical Center in Wash- 
ington 





Study Guide | 


School Segregation 








1. Explain the use of a test case, in 
legal procedure. 


2. Briefly state the Supreme Court’s 
recent rulings with respect to school 
segregation. 


_3. Why is the Court permitting con- 
siderable delay in the carrying out of 
its decisions on this matter? 


4. By what means might some states 
seek to avoid merging the white and 
Negro schools? 


5. Explain the “separate but equal” 
doctrine. How do the Supreme Court’s 
recent segregation decisions affect it? 


6. About how many of our states will 
be affected by the rulings? 


7. Give arguments which have been 
used for and against school segregation. 


Discussion 


1. If you had been a member of the 
Supreme Court, what stand do you think 
you would have taken on the segregation 
issue? Explain your position. 

2. In your opinion, will the Court’s 
rulings improve race relations within 


the United States, or harm them? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Thailand and Burma 


1. What is the attitude of the govern- 
ment of Thailand toward communism? 


2. How might the Reds attempt to 
use the “Free Thai” movement and the 
“overseas Chinese” in strengthening their 
position in Thailand? 


3. Why may it be hard for the com- 
munists to capitalize on living conditions 
in Thailand? 


4. If the Reds launched an attack on 
Thailand, what action do Thai leaders 
say they would take? 


5. How does Burma’s foreign policy 
compare to that of Thailand? 


6. Describe how Burmese leaders have 
learned about communist tactics in re- 
cent years. 


7. Why cannot the communists exploit 
the issue of “western imperialism” in 
Burma as they have done in Indochina? 

8. Why is it unlikely that Burma would 
actually join in a defense pact for South- 
east Asia? 


Discussion 


1. What steps do you think the gov- 
ernment of Thailand should take to guard 
against communist aggression? Would 
you favor more U. S. assistance to this 
country? Explain. 


2. In view of Burma’s insistence on 
neutrality in the world conflict, what do 
you think should be the U. S. attitude 
toward her? Why? 
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Pronunciations 


Bangkok—bang’kok’ 

Bao Dai—bou di 
Cambodia—kam-b0'di-uh 

Ho Chi Minh—ho’ ché-min’ 
Karen—ka-rén’ 

Khyber—ki'bur 

Laos—1a’6z 

Luis Taruc—lwés ta-rook’ 

Pibul Songgram—pé’boon song-kram’ 
Rama—ra’ma 

Ramon Magsaysay—ra-mawn’ mag-si-si 
Rangoon—rang-goon’ 
Thailand—ti'land 

U Nu—6o noo 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nam’ 
Yunnan—yoo-nan 
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“What Ails the United States Sen- 
ate’ by Senator Ralph E. Flanders, 
New York Times Magazine. 


Public opinion, we are told, inclines 
strongly to the idea that the repute 
of the United States Senate has gone 
into a decline. The criticism of us 
boils down to three things. 

First: It is charged that we waste 
time on an enormous scale. In de- 
bate senators often take longer time 
to make a point than is necessary. 
But this is a minor point. We are 
under a great pressure of routine 
duties away from the floor of the Sen- 
ate, especially those connected with 
committee assignments. We also have 
many duties to perform for the citi- 
zens in our home state. 

Second: It is charged that the Sen- 
ate lacks a much-needed discipline. 
This is true in part. Yet senatorial 
independence is essential in some ways 
to our form of government. 

For instance, the loyal administra- 
tion supporter cannot be expected to 
agree 100 per cent with the admin- 
istration legislative program. Where 
a question is involved that is not 
fundamentally serious, the supporter 
should support. But when he believes 
that a serious mistake is being made, 
he must vote according to his con- 
science. 

This opens up a matter which is not 
generally appreciated. Since coming 
to the Senate, I can recollect no in- 
stance in which a controversial bill of 
major importance could have been 
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Vermont feels that the public is re- 


sponsible for many of the unusual 
events which take place in the Senate 


passed by one party alone. This con- 
dition is most fortunate. It makes 
our government one really governed 
by two parties. 

Third: It is charged—and perhaps 
this is the most serious criticism— 
that, while investigating, the Senate 
has descended to antics and fireworks 
which have lowered its legislative 
function, 

It has been suggested that extremes 
of behavior by chairmen in investi- 
gating committees can be curbed by 
changing committee rules. New rules 
have been suggested. These are in- 
tended to correct present abuses by 
insuring fair methods of investigation 
and by protecting witnesses’ legal 
rights. 

Beyond all efforts at reform, there 
is the problem of the voters them- 


MORE VISITORS than ever before are expected this year in our national forests. 
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There is a problem of expense in keeping the woodlands ready to receive them. 


selves. After all, the real responsibil- 
ity lies with the states for the kind 
of senators they send to Washington. 
There is also the responsibility of the 
people and the press to think about 
the real problems facing our country 
and not to become absorbed with spec- 
tacular sound and fury. 

For instance, I recently addressed 
to the junior senator from Wisconsin 
some advice. Its basic purpose was 
to call attention to the real dangers 
which are creeping upon us and by 
which we may be imprisoned from 
without. The personalities were nec- 
essary, but incidental. But the news 
of the “fight” with Senator McCarthy 
went around the globe. The serious, 
constructive parts of the speech were, 
for the most part, unreported. 

What ails the Senate? Under the 
pressure of details, it has taken 
neither the time nor the energy to 
apply itself to the great question of 
the survival of Christian civilization. 

But what ails the press gallery? 
Its members tell me their editors will 
give brief notice to a resolution or bill 
but are really interested in a fight. 
There is no market for ideas. News 
editors think the public has a passing 
interest in new legislation but a big 
interest in a fight. If they are right, 
then— 

What ails the American people? It 
does not seem to me that anything 
ails them. When I speak in public 
meetings, I find the audiences keen 
and concerned. Are they one thing 
in their serious thinking hours when 
they view our global dangers, and 
some other thing on Election Day? 

If this is the case, we may well re- 
member what Woodrow Wilson once 
wrote: “The truth is, the Senate is 
just what the mode of its election and 
the conditions of public life in this 
country make it.” 


“God, Man, and the H-Bomb,” an 
editorial, The Saturday Review. 


Suppose the decision had been yours 
alone: that you had been given the 
final responsibility to choose whether 
your government would proceed with 
the development of a hydrogen bomb, 
and, beyond that, a cobalt bomb. What 
would you do? 

Would you have been able to make 


a snap decision? And if you could 
have, what about the anguished doubts 
that preceded it? 

Perhaps one doubt would have come 
from knowing that a decision against 
H-bombs would not have ended them. 
Indeed, you knew that the bombs were 
already being accumulated elsewhere. 
And you well knew what it would mean 
if the only owner of the bombs were 
an insecure and restless nation. 

Would a decision against making 
the bombs have increased or decreased 
the danger of another war? And what 
would. such a decision have meant in 
terms of the kind of life possible for 
anyone under the cloud of cobalt 
terror? 

Cobalt gives off rays 320 times more 
powerful than radium. Cobalt is 
wrapped around an atomic or hydro- 
gen bomb. When exploded it doesn’t 
merely set off a blast. It attacks the 
atmosphere and lingers for years. 

Wouldn’t you have found it neces- 
sary to recognize the existence of an 
additional allegiance, and possibly a 
higher one? Could you have felt that 
this allegiance was related to a cause 
higher than that of the nation—the 
cause of human life, its meaning and 
its destiny? 

As you pondered these questions, 
perhaps you would have wondered 
what the great religious leaders in his- 
tory would have done if that big de- 
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cision had been theirs. You belonged 
to a country that prided itself on its 
spiritual foundations; could the re- 
ligious factor be shut out of your 
decision? 

It is important for us as individuals 
to consider these questions. Under 
democratic government, we may not 
make the ultimate decisions, but we 
have the ultimate responsibility for 
them. 


“Don’t Take Your National Forests 
for Granted,” an editorial, American 
Forests. 


To thousands of American families, 
the recreational opportunities pro- 
videc by their national forests spell 
the cifference between having a vaca- 
tion and not having one. Millions 
more flock to the forests for briefer 
stays. 

Of priceless worth, the forests are 
also America’s biggest recreational 
bargain. At very low cost, the public 
can make full use of 4,700 improved 
camping and picnic grounds, 81,000 
miles of fishing streams, 129,000 miles 
of trails, 78 wilderness areas, 71 
camps, 208 winter sports centers, 
countless lakes, and scenery of un- 
paralled splendor. 

Actually it was not until fairly re- 
cent years that Americans discovered 
the forests. From seven million vis- 
itors in 1930, the total climbed to the 
18-million mark in 1941. By last year 
visits had topped 30 million. 

Naturally the Forest Service is 
pleased by this mounting interest. 
But the floodtide of visitors is also 
creating serious problems. Govern- 
ment spending for upkeep of recrea- 
tional areas has failed to keep pace 
with the increasing use. 

The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee was informed last year that a back- 
log of $24 million is needed at once 
to put present recreational areas into 
satisfactory sanitary condition. After 
that, a minimum of $3.2 million should 
be provided annually to assure neces- 
sary maintenance and tidy house- 
keeping. 

What has been done about it? Very 
little. Despite their stake in the 
matter, millions of Americans have 
been inclined to take their national 
forests too much for granted. They 
could help in the matter if they wrote 
their Congressmen to show their in- 
terest in legislation concerning upkeep 
of the forests. 
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HERE IS THE BUILDING occupied by the Atomic Energy Commission in 


It is a place where many decisions on the manufacture of 


atomic and hydrogen bombs have been made. 





